THE STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF KEATS

THE EARLY SONNETS

A large portion of the verse which Keats read, first at the
school In Enfield with Charles Cowden Clarke and especially
later with George Felton Mathew, to whom he addressed his
first poetic epistle, was composed of the sonnets, odes, elegiac
quatrains, and Spenserian stanzas of the century before; and
the somewhat pale shadow of this reading is strongly apparent
overmuch of the verse he wrote before the close of 1815. The
kinship of this verse, in imagery and general temper,  with
eighteenth-century non-couplet verse has often been noticed.
Like that of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron, however, the
earliest extant verse of Keats is perhaps even more closely allied
with the eighteenth century in versification than in diction,
image, and sentiment.1 But Keats quickly rejected'eighteenth-
century convention, and his rejection of it in the lyrical form
was curiously feverish and many-sided. "The imagination of a
boy is healthy," he wrote in the Preface to Endymion, "and the
mature imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space of
life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character
undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted:
thence proceeds mawkishness, . . ." The statement is perhaps
even more applicable, in some respects, to the early sonnets
than to Endymion. Although his earlier use of other lyrical
forms is closely patterned after his eighteenth-century prede-
cessors alone, and although his employment of the couplet
mirrors at most only two or three strong separate influences,
none of them greatly dissimilar in nature, yet the stylistic
peculiarities of his early sonnets are manifold in number and
diverse in origin, and seem to have been culled, unconsciously
or at will, from almost the entire body of his reading.

In the verse written immediately after his earliest, eighteenth-
century phase and before Isabella, Keats's attempt to secure a
sensuously rich and luxurious medium of expression frequently
resulted in looseness and languor, and the models which he
followed at the time were largely such as to encourage this
result The sources of his early vocabulary have often been

1 See Appendix A, pp,